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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names’ 
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1. [ The Lord 1 ] our protector and father, 
the Ordainer of the universe, the Knower 
of all the worlds and all beings, the Giver of 
names to all gods— He is one. All beings 
come to Him to enquired 

Rg-Veda 10.82.3 



<rct qx u*{\ 2. That which is beyond the sky, beyond 

the earth, J>eyond the gods, beyond the 
demons — what is that primordial womb 3 
from which sprang the waters of life and 
^T: faA II which held together all the gods? 

Rg-Veda 10.82.5 
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3. [ O man ! ] You do not know Him 
who has created all these beings ; his exist- 
ence is another, is different from yours. 4 
Enveloped in the fog of ignorance, talking 
nonsense, caring only for the belly, engaged 
in rituals, people wander [without realizing 
the true nature of God]. 

Rg-Veda 10.82.7 



* Another hymn on Visvakarman, known as Virat in Vedanta, and identified with the 
Supreme Spirit by Sayana. As in the previous hymn, in this also the mystery of creation 
is the main theme. 

«!• The Lord is Visvakarman. 

2 - That is, to ask ‘Who is the supreme Lord.’ Mahldhara says that the gods come to 
Him to ask what their offices are. 

3. The primordial womb is Visvakarman. All the gods are only his manifestations. 

4. According to Vedanta, God is the innermost Self, the very substratum and source of 
the T-consciousness in man. But Sayana in his rather long comment says that God is 
beyond the reach of the T-thought ( aham-pratyaya ) and is different from jivas. Evidently, 
his intention is to emphasize the transcendent nature of the Supreme Spirit and condemn 
the pretentions of ritualists. 
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This month’s editorial discusses the 
importance of self-renewal in spiritual life 
and how Yoga helps in it. 

In MY WESTERN EXPERIENCE Swam! 

Lokeswaranandaji, Secretary, Ramakrishha 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
records, his impressions of the people and 
socio-religious trends In Europe which he 
visited last year. 

Swami Mukhyananda, Acharya, Proba- 
tioner’s Training Centre, Belur Math, offers 
a brilliant elucidation of the three world 
views held by different schools of Advaita in 
his article the status of the universe. 

The necessity of popularizing Advaita 
among the common people in India and 
abroad is the theme of let the word go 
forth. Its author Brahmachari Shuddha 



Ramakrishna Mission Institute o ilture, 
Calcutta. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE IMITATION OF 

Christ is a compilation of Swamiji’s 
annotated translation of some selected pas- 
sages from the Imitation of Christ, collated 
and edited by Jean C. MacPhail of the 
Vedanta Convent, San Francisco. 

The insights into the working of the human 
mind and the nature of consciousness 
gained by Hindu mystics, if applied in busi- 
ness management, could greatly facilitate 

decision making, and enhance administrative 

# 

efficiency and economy. This conclusion 
arrived at through research by Dr. S. K. 
Chakraborty of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Calcutta, is the main theme of his 
article business management and Indian 



Chaitanya is an American novice at the mysticism. 



YOGA AND SELF-RENEWAL 

(EDITORIAL) 



Need for self -renewal 

Look at the flame of a candle. What 
keeps it burning is the steady supply of 
molten wax. This is an example of what 
scientists call a steady state. It is a state of 
ceaseless renewal. Life is a special form of 
steady state. If it were nothing but a stream 
of energy, living beings would not be able 
to retain their distinct forms. On the other 
hand if living beings were completely un- 
changing, they would be no better than a 
dead stone. It is the combination of change 
and stability — the constant renewal of a 
fixed pattern of being — that gives each living 
organism its distinctive uniqueness. Says 
the outstanding Canadian biologist Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy, ‘Living forms are not in 



being, they are happening ; they are the 
expression of a perpetual stream of matter 
and energy which passes through the 
organism (or cell or population) and at the 
same time constitutes it.’ 

As far as living bodies are concerned, this 
stream of energy and matter appears to be 
governed by the same laws of thermo- 
dynamics that hold for reactions in test 
tubes, combustion engines and other ‘closed’ 
systems. The first law of thermodynamics 
states that all forms of energy — chemical, 
mechanical, electrical or radiant — are inter- 
convertible. It also states that during the 
process of conversion energy is neither 
created nor destroyed. Careful experiments 
have shown that living bodies obey this law. 
The second law of thermodynamics is con- 
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cerned with the direction of this energy 
change. It states that systems in isolation 
spontaneously tend towards states of greater 
disorganization. If a drop of ink falls into 
a cup of water, it will immediately start 
spreading until the whole water becomes 
blue. 

At first it might appear the reverse pro- 
cess takes place in life, for life always tends 
to greater organization. Living beings take 
simpler materials from the environment and 
build them into complex body tissues. In 
fact some eminent scientists like G. N. Lewis 
thought that life was an exception to the 
second law of thermodynamics. But as 
Erwin Schrodinger showed, a living organism 
is not an isolated system but only a part of 
a larger energy-system presided over by the 
sun, the ultimate source of physical energy 
for all living beings. 1 Life is able to pre- 
serve its complex organization only by con- 
stantly absorbing free energy from its en- 
vironment and, as soon as this supply is 
stopped, living beings too proceed spon- 
taneously to the state of disorganization 
called death— like the drop of ink in the 
above example. 

A constant supply of free energy is alone 
not enough for the maintenance of life. There 
must also be an organization capable of 
maintaining a stable internal environment. 
The candle flame needs a stable wick in 
addition to the steady supply of molten 
wax. It was the great 19th century French 
physiologist Claude Bernard who pointed 
out this fact as an essential characteristic 
of living organisms in his famous dictum, 
‘A fixed internal environment is the essential 
condition for independent life.’ Later on the 
American physiologist W. B. Cannon coined 
the word ‘homeostasis’ to denote the com- 
plex mechanism of self-regulating internal 
controls by which a living organism pre- 



t* Erwin Schrodinger, What is Life ? (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951). 



serves a stable internal conditions A stable 
internal environment can be maintained only 
by a ceaseless process of self- renewal. This 
is what homeostasis really means. 

Homeostasis is inseparably linked to the 
phenomenon of evolution. It is through 
constant self-renewal that life grows and 
evolves. Indeed, evolution represents life’s 
perpetual search for newer ways of obtaining 
energy from the environment and better 
ways of achieving self-renewal. Homeostasis 

and evolution are the two most fundamental 

* 

characteristics of living organisms. All the 
laws of biology are contained in these two. 

Both self-renewal and evolution operate 
at all levels of life — physical, mental and 
spiritual. At the physical level self-renewal 
takes the form of metabolism, elimination 
of waste products, blood circulation, con- 
trol of body temperature, blood pressure, etc. 
It is effected through a complex hormonal 
and nervous feedback coordination. Diseases 
are believed to be signs of a breakdown in 
homeostasis. The function of medicines is 
only to help the body in recovering its 
homeostastic equilibrium. When the body 
fails in this task, as happens in extreme old 
age and terminal diseases like cancer, death 
ensues. 

The human mind too needs constant self- 
renewal. Some scientists consider mind to 
be only a special mode of functioning of the 
brain. But Freud, Jung and their followers 
regard it as a self-contained energy system 
with its own independent homeostasis. They 
divide mind into two main regions: the 

conscious and the unconscious (often with a 

* 

preconscious inbetween). The unconscious 
is the storehouse of the instinctive energy 
called libido. The conscious is the main 
seat of the ego The ego is constantly try- 
ing to keep the libido in check and to 



a - In recent years the homeostatic principle 
has been extended to various other fields like 
ecology, forestry, cybernetics, digital computers, 
etc. 
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attain harmony with the environment. When 
it fails in this task, certain autocorrective 
‘defense mechanisms’ come into operation. 
Thus the whole mind acts as a homeostatic 
system. Its control room is the unconscious. 
When owing to heavy emotional conflicts 
the defense mechanisms also fail, the result 
will be mental diseases like neurosis and 
madness. 

The modem man’s life is one of stress. 
Restlessness of the mind produced by noise 
and hurry, responsibilities, decision making, 
emotional excitements — all these drain away 
a lot of psychic energy. As a result a per- 
son may feel exhausted even without doing 
much physical work. Normally the uncon- 
scious, the storehouse of mental energy, 
replenishes the energy that is lost. But 
sometimes it does not. One cause of this 
is repression, that is unconscious suppression, 
of some of the basic instincts in man. An- 
other is the inability to find a proper ideal 
or motivation in life or to open new chan- 
nels for the expression of one’s aspirations, 
talents and creativity. Whatever be the 
cause, it shows the inability of the mind to 
renew itself. 

Worry, depression, nervous exhaustion 
and psychosomatic diseases are signs that 
mental self-renewal is not working all right. 
However, Western science has not been able 
to solve this and other psycho-social prob- 
lems of modern society. This is because it 
has not yet gained a true understanding of 
the nature of life and consciousness. 
In spite of their recent interest in extra- 
sensory phenonema, altered states of con- 
sciousness, biorhythms, Kirlian aura, bio- 
plasma (discovered by the Soviet scientists 
Grischenko and Inyushin) and brain waves, 
scientists know very little about the psychic 
energy system. Says Dr. Hans Selye, presi- 
dent of the International Institute of Stress, 
Montreal, Canada : ‘Although we have a 

name for this phenomenon (“adaptation 
energy”), we still have no precise concept 



of what this energy might be. It is certainly 
not caloric energy because exhaustion occurs 
even if we eat well.’s Science has only pro- 
duced a fragmentary picture of man. 

Prana and homeostasis . 

0 

There are two views regarding the nature 
and origin of life. According to some modern 
scientists, life is derived from matter and is 
only another aspect of it. The other view 
is that life is a self-existent primary prin- 
ciple pervading the whole universe and that 
matter and mind are only its two different 
manifestations. This was the view that pre- 
vailed in ancient times in India, China and 
Greece. Indian sages called the cosmic 
principle of life prana . The word originally 
meant breath, and was later on used to 
mean the life principle in man. As the 
whole universe was recognized as one single 
organism, prana came to signify the cosmic 
life-force, and vayu (atmospheric air) was 
often used as a symbol of it. 

In the Chdndogya-U panisad the sage 
Raikva says that there are two absorbanls 
(samvarga), one in man and the other in the 
universe. In man all organs are absorbed 
(during sleep) into prana ; in the outer 
universe all beings are absorbed (during 
cosmic dissolution) into vayu* The in- 
dividual and the cosmic principles of life 
were always regarded as one, for the 
microcosm and the macrocosm were 
believed to be built on the same 
plan, and prana represented this uni- 
tary principle. The Prasna-U panisad says 
that just as the spokes of a chariot wheel 
are fixed on the hub, so all beings are united 
in prana . 5 As the system of Vedanta devel- 



3 * Hans Selye, ‘The Age of Stress’ in PHP 
(Tokyo) December, 1979. 

4 * Chdndogya-U panisad 4.3. 1-4. 

5 - -wrmt jri'jf ^ srfafocw i 

Prasna-U panisad 2.6. 
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oped, prana got identified with Hiranya- 
garbha or Lower ( apara ) Brahman who 
dwells in all beings as the Inner Controller 
(antaryamiri) or the Inner Self ( sutratman ). 6 



But prana was never considered the ulti- 
mate reality. According to the Upanisads, 
prfina itself is derived from pure conscious- 
ness known as. Brahman and Atman . 7 
Through psychic prana the individual Self 
controls the body and mind. In the same 
way, through cosmic prana God controls and 
regulates the whole universe. Just as 
Brahman is the sum of all individual bits 
of consciousness, prana is the sum total of 
all forces in the universe. Says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘ . . . and everywhere, all 
movements are the various manifestations 
of this Prana. This Prana is electricity, it 
is magnetism ; it is thrown out by the brain 
as thought. Everything is Prana ; it is mov- 
ing the sun, the moon and the stars .’ 8 



In Prana we have a holistic principle of 
life which brings together body and mind, 
matter and life, under one common homeo- 
static regulation. Indeed, Prana is the 
super-homeostatic system of the universe 



6 * Brhadaranyaka-U panisad 3.7.2-23. 

The Samkhya philosophers did not recognize 
Prana as an independent principle. The Samkhya 
conception of Prakrti includes all the attributes 
and functions of Prana. When Advaita 
philosophers converted Prakrti into Maya, prana 
was reduced to some physiological processes in 
the human body. The Tantras identified prana 
with cit-sakti, the power of consciousness. In 
modern times Swami Vivekananda has made an 
attempt to revive the ancient Upanisadic concept 
of prana in his Raja Yoga . 



7 - 3Tim tr<T srmt I 

Prasna- U panisad 3.3. 
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ibid, 6.4. 



8* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1976), vol. 2, p. 30. 



governing individual existence as well as 
cosmic existence. 

In the individual a part of the Prana 
remains at the base of the spinal column in 
a dormant form called kundalini. The 
remaining part of Prana is believed to travel 
along two main nadis or channels called 
idd and pingala . From these prana in some 
way percolates into the whole organism, 
moving freely all over the body and mind, 
energizing and enlivening every call and 
every thought. Indian yogis have found that 
by controlling ida and pingala the flow of 
Prana in the body and mind can be con- 
trolled. Ida and pingala are the homeo- 
static regulators for the whole personality. 
Prana is known as chi in Chinese and ki in 
Japanese. The ancient Chinese masters have 
mapped the meridians or lines along which 
chi moves all over the body. According to 
them, diseases are caused by an imbalance 
in the free flow of chi. They found that by 
inserting needles at certain control points on 
the meridians the flow of chi could be regu- 
lated and diseases could be cured. This is 
the basis of the practice of acupuncture. 

In ancient India body and mind were not 
treated as two separate entities as modern 
physicians do. Medical science itself was 
called Ayurveda, the science of life. Susruta, 
a sixth century B.C. writer on Ayurveda, 
defines disease as union with suffering of 
all kinds, physical and mentals According 
to all the ancient medical authorities, 
Susruta, Vagbhata, Agnivesa and Caraka, 
the basic cause of all diseases is the disturb- 
ance of the psychophysical energy system 
composed of the three humours (dhatu ) : 
vata (wind), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm). 
They all emphasized the role of mind in 
causing this humoral imbalance. They had 
a holistic view of man. Their concept of 
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health is sdtmya .which literally means ‘to 
be in harmony with the Self. Disease is 
vikdrai deviation from the natural state, or 
andtmya , to be out of harmony with the Self. 

This is also the basic view of Yoga. The 
aim of Yoga is the establishment of svdrajya, 
the sovereignty of the Self. For this both 
the body and the mind must become perfect 
instruments of the Atman. If the body and 
the mind are out of harmony, meditative life 
becomes difficult, and even ordinary life 
becomes miserable. It was this understand- 
ing that led to the development of the sys- 
tem of yoga known as Hatha Yoga. This 
system considers disease to be a disturbance 



in the homeostatic equilibrium of Prana, 
caused by the irregular functioning of id a 
and pm gala, and tries to set it right through 
certain bodily postures, control of breath 
etc.to In the hands of incompetent persons 
some of the Hatha Yoga techniques could 
produce harmful results, and spiritual 
teachers have rightly discouraged seekers of 
God from following these techniques. But it 
should be., remembered that in every yoga 
harmony of body-mind functions, integration 
of the whole personality, is considered the 
first step. §rl Krsna defines Yoga as equi- 
librium. 1 ! Equilibrium can be attained 
through purification of mind, devotion 
to God, self-analysis, or by the control of 
id a and pihgala, depending upon the type 
of yoga one follows. 



to. This represents a later development of Yoga. 
Patanjali’s idea of vyadhi, physical disease, is 
explained by Vycisci in his commentary on Yoga- 
Sutra 1.30 : 

5l|TpcT JT-^rTTr t'PST'T I 

‘Disease is a disharmony in the humours, body 

fluids and the ten organs’. According to Patanjali 

the cause of mental troubles is the preponderance 
of rajas and tarn as over? sattva. The idea of Prana 
as an overall body-mind equilibrator was developed 
by Nath Yogis and other Yogic and Tantric sects 
several centuries later. 

11 • I 

Gita 2.48. 



We now come to cosmic Prana. As in 
the individual, so in the cosmos there is a 
natural harmony, equilibrium. The Chinese 
sages named it Tao. Rivers carry water to 
the ocean and rains bring it back to the land. 
Similarly there are the periodic movements 
of the earth and the planets, oceanic and 
atmospheric currents, biorhythms, balance of 
life in plant and animal worlds, -and so on. 
The Katha-U panisad says that this cosmic 
order, equilibrium, homeostasis, is the work 
of Prana under the control of the Supreme 
Spirit . 12 It is this cosmic regulation of the 
whole Virat (the manifested universe) that 
Sri Krsna calls Divine Yoga. 1 ^ Arjuna gets 
a glimpse of its terrifying .immensity in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita. 

Yoga — lower and higher 

The Sanskrit lexicon gives the following 
meanings for the word Yoga : ‘great prep- 
aration (or armour), means, meditation, 
coming together, union, Of these it is in 
the sense of union that the word is widely 
used in Vedanta scriptures. We have seen 

that Krsna uses it in this sense to indicate 

• • • 

equilibrium in the individual and in the 
cosmos. But it is most commonly used to 
denote the union of the individual with the 
cosmos. 

As already shown, equilibrium in living 
beings is a state of constant self-renewal. 
Air, water, food and other things necessary 
for the renewal of the body are constantly 
supplied by the vast self-renewal processes 
going on in the physical universe. But to 



12 - irfe* spmrf arm <ysrftr i 

Katha-U panisad 6.2. 

13 - i 

Gitci 9.5 and 11.8. 

Amarakosa. 
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utilize them properly the body must be in 
harmony with the world outside. Similarly, 
ideas and the psychic energy necessary for 
the renewal of the mind are present in the 
mental universe, but the former must be 
in harmony with the latter. Wrong ways of 
living, hatred , jealously, fear, doubt and 
wrong ways of thinking block the channels 
of contact between the individual and the 
cosmos at the physical and mental levels. 
This is the sole cause of all physical and 
mental illness and suffering. In the same way 
though the Atman, the individual spirit, is 
an eternal part of Brahman, the infinite 
Spirit, egoism and ignorance create a 
separation between the two. As a result, man 
is unable to realize supreme bliss and com- 
plete fulfilment. Yoga is an attempt to 
remove the obstacles at all the three levels — 
physical, mental and spiritual. It is an 
integral discipline which aims at the develop- 
ment of the whole man. Man cannot 
develop in isolation, and what yoga does is 
to integrate the individual with the cosmos 
at all the three levels. 

Man’s whole life is actually a yoga. It 
is a part of the eternal, self-sustaining cosmic 

yoga of the Divine. But owing to ignorance 

* 

we go on tampering with this natural yoga 
by converting life into bhoga, enjoyment. 
Bhoga is the abuse and misuse of nature 

and living in disharmony with larger life 

* 

through over-indulgence and egoism. It is 
the main cause of all the sufferings of man. 
What we call yoga is only a conscious 
attempt to recoverthe natural harmony, to 
restore the energy balance, by opening the 
body, the mind and the soul to the rhythms 
of the cosmic yoga of the Divine. This 
opening may be done through self-sacrifice 
(as in Karma Yoga) or self-control (as in 
Raja Yoga) or through self-surrender (as in 
Bhakti Yoga) or through self-analysis (as in 
Jnana Yoga). 

Our part in yoga is only to do this con- 
sciously. Self-awareness is the only thing we 



have to maintain in yoga ; the actual 
operations of yoga are all parts of 
the natural processes of Divine Yoga. Yoga 
is yoga only to the extent it is done con- 
sciously, wilMully. Anything done uncon- 
sciously, be it work or japa, is not yoga, 
whatever else it might be. Eating is satisfy- 
ing a natural urge. But when it is done with 
the full awareness that food is a form of 

Prana and will be converted back into 
* 

Prana in the body, the act of eating becomes 
a yoga or vidya known as prandgnihotra 
vidyd : 15 In this way every activity can be 
converted into yoga by doing it consciously 
and with the knowledge of the connection 
between the individual and the cosmos. 

If our main contribution to yoga is our 
awareness, it stands to reason that by 
intensifying our awareness we can intensify 
the practice of yoga. This is an important 
point to note. It is by intensifying aware- 
ness that we make spiritual progress quicker. 
How to intensify awareness? Through two 
things. One is intense aspiration or longing 
for God-realization. The other is the exten- 
sion of consciousness to every department 
of our life ; that is, becoming more and 
more aware of eating, talking, working and 
other normal activities of everyday life. 

Admittedly, it is difficult for a beginner to 
do all activities, or even his spiritual prac- 
tice, consciously with full self-awareness. 
He can at best maintain this kind of alert- 
ness only intermittently, for he is carried 
away by the unconscious stream of his 
thoughts most of the time. To do sadhana 
with full self-awareness becomes possible 
only when the buddhi awakens and the light 
of Atman begins to illumine the mind. Then 



15* For details see, Chandogya-U panisad 5.19-24. 
Before beginning to eat, an orthodox Hindu throws 
five morsels of food into his mouth as an offering 
to the five Pranas, while uttering: pranaya 

svaha, apanaya svaha, vyanaya svaha, udanaya 
svaha , samanaya svaha. These mantras are also 
uttered while offering food to a deity. See, 
Mahanarayana-U panisad, section 69. 
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yoga becomes fully conscious, fully self- 
directed. To distinguish this true yoga from 
the natural yoga of ordinary life, Sri Krsna 
calls it Buddhi Yoga. 16 It is yoga guided 
and controlled by the buddhi , the true 
spiritual centre in man. By it Krsna does 
not mean a particular system of yoga. It is 
the higher stage of every yoga. Any yoga — 
Karma, Dhyana, Bhakti or Jnana — done with 
an awakened buddhi becomes Buddhi Yoga. 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
yoga is of two types : lower ( apara or gaum) 
and higher (para or mukhya). Lower yoga 
is that done with an unawakened buddhi. 

It is an attempt to rid consciousness of 

0 

lower instincts and mental automatisms. The 
first step in it is the purification of body 
and mind. A body subjected to overeating, 
sex and irregular habits is impure and out 
of equilibrium ; so also is a mind filled with 
impure thoughts. Both are to be purified 
through austere habits, brahmacharya, selfless 
work and the observance of virtues like 
truthfulness and non-violence. The next step 
is to harmonize the working of the ida and 
the piiigald through simple forms of con- 
centration like prayer, worship, repetition of 
a divine name, regulated breathing, etc. 
Every yoga has its apara or lower stage. In 
Raja Yoga it consists of yama (virtues), 
niyama (conduct), as an a (posture), prand- 
ydma (regulation of breath), pratydhdra 
(detachment) and dhdrana (concentration) ; 
in Bhakti Yoga it consists of serving 
devotees of God, prayer, worship, etc. ; in 
Jnana Yoga it consists of selfless work, 
study of scriptures, discrimination, etc. 
Similarly, every yoga has its para or higher 
stage when it becomes Buddhi Yoga. 

At the stage of lower yoga the aspirant 
is almost wholly in the realm of Prana. He 
is like a man who has fallen into a river 
and is struggling to save himself. When 
lower yoga is practised with intense aspir- 
ation it leads to the awakening of the buddhi, 

Bhagcivad-Gita 2.49 ; 10.10 ; 18.57. 



the dawn of higher consciousness. Like a 
man standing on the bank of a river, the 
aspirant is now able to witness the river 
of Prana flowing by in deep silence. At the 
lower stage he was aware of only universal 
life, cosmic Prana, the evolutionary cycle 
of plant and animal life. But now, at the 
higher stage, his buddhi opens to uniyersal 
consciousness, and he enters the path of a 
new evolution, the spiritual evolution. Self- 
renewal attained through lower yoga is the 
renewal of Prana ; self-renewal attained 
through higher yoga is the renewal of con- 
sciousness. In spiritual life both the types 
of self-renewal are important. If one of 
them is defective, spiritual progress will be 
checked. 

Spiritual stagnation and renewal 

The Katha-U panisad says,. ‘Yoga rises ana 
falls’.!? The path of yoga is full of ups and 
downs. In the life of every spiritual aspirant 
occur periods of stagnation when his 
devotional fervour diminishes and he finds 
further progress blocked. He finds little joy 
in prayer or meditation, is assailed by doubts 
and feels forlorn and uprooted. In Christian 
ascetical literature such ‘dry’ periods are 
known as ‘accidie’ or ‘trials’ or ‘dark nights’. 
The cause of this spiritual stagnation may 
be described in many ways. From the stand- 
point of yoga the main cause is that the 
spiritual centre has become inactive. It is 
the spiritual centre that regulates the spiritual 
renewal processes in us. 

According to Vedanta the personality of 
man consists of five kosas or sheaths. Each 
sheath has its own centre of control known 
as the bindu. In worldly life only t 5 first 
three sheaths are fully operative. The bindu 
of the physical body is said to be in the 
brain, while that of Prana or vital sheath is. 



i7 ‘ zfWt ff I 

Kcitha-V panisad 6.11 
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according to yogis, at the base of the spinal 
column. The b'mdu of vijnanamaya kosa or 
the sheath of intellect is in the buddhi which 
is generally felt in the region of the heart. 
This is the spiritual centre. True spiritual 
life begins only when this centre becomes 
active. 

The lower bindus are under control of 
higher bindus. As the spiritual centre be- 
comes active, it begins to exercise control 
over the lower centres. When this super- 
visory control is lost or when the spiritual 
centre itself becomes inactive, spiritual self- 
renewal becomes defective. This is the chief 
cause for stagnation in spiritual life. One of 
the important tasks in spiritual life is to 
keep the spiritual centre always active and 
open. For this Brahmacharya (chastity) and 
intense aspiration are necessary. 

Another cause for spiritual stagnation is 
the disharmony produced in the body and 
mind by wrong ways of living and thinking. 
Through introspection it is usually possible 
to detect t be disturbing factors. But often 
some strong emotions or desires get 
repressed and work in the dark depths of 
the unconscious where the conscious mind is 
unable to deal with them. 

There is a third cause. As fire is put out 
when wet wood is dumped on it, so spiritual 
aspiration dies when the mind is over- 
crowded with junk. The modern man is 
continually bombarded with all soTts of use- 
less ideas and information emanating from 
people, newspapers, radio and books. A 
mind over-stimulated by excitements and 
distractions loses its vigour and creativity, 
and becomes heavy and immobile. The 
spiritual centre is then unable to activate 
such a mind. 

Yet another cause of spiritual stagnation 
is sin consciousness. A nagging sense of 
guilt darkens the soul and chokes the 
spiritual centre. Condemning oneself as a 
worthless sinner inhibits spiritual aspiration. 
It is actually a form of escapism, an attempt 

2 



to avoid the responsibility of maintaining 
constant self-renewal of body, mind and 
spirit, 

Then there is a fifth cause. Some over- 
zealous spiritual aspirants try to intensify 
their prayer and meditation beyond their 
capacity, neglecting food, sleep, exercise 
and other basic needs of the body. This 
results in the exhaustion of mental energies, 
and the aspirant then finds himself without 
any spiritual initiative. 

All these causes of spiritual stagnation 
are only symptoms of a breakdown in the 
self-renewal process. This can be corrected 
by the diligent practice of the lower yoga 
described earlier. The company of holy 
men and the guidance of an experienced 
teacher are a great help in dealing with such 
difficult periods. St. John of the Cross has 
classified all these lower obstacles under 
what he calls the Dark Night of the Sense. 

There is, however, a higher type of 
obstacle which comes to advanced spiritual 
aspirants after they have made some sub- 
stantial spiritual progress. Some of them 
have to pass through a period of higher 
‘dryness’ which St. John of the Gross calls 
the Dark Night of the Spirit. The aspirant 
after getting glimpses of the interior Light 
and enjoying the divine Presence, suddenly 
finds the Light or Presence withdrawn from 
his soul. Speaking about it Evelyn Underhill 
says, ‘Parallel with the mental oscillations, 
upheavals and adjustments, through which 
an unstable psycho-physical type moves to 
new centres of consciousness, run the 
spiritual oscillations of a striving and ascend- 
ing spiritual type The machinery of 

consciousness, overstretched, breaks up, and 
seems to toss the self back to an old and 
lower level, where it loses its apprehensions 
of the transcendental world ; as the child, 
when first it is forced to stand alone, feels 
weaker than it did in its mother’s arms .’ 18 

18 • Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (London; 
Methuen and Co., 1926), p. 461. 
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When the green scum covering the pond is 
pushed aside one can see the clear water ; 
similarly, when the veil of Maya is lifted, 
one can see the light of God — says Sri Rama- 
krishna. 1 * But the green scum closes in and 
covers the water again. The cause of this 
occasional obscuration of the divine Light 
lies in the unknown realms of the Spirit. 

From what has been said above it is clear 
that spiritual life needs constant self-renewal. 
The dust of worldliness gathers on the soul 
and it is necessary to cleanse and refurbish 
it everyday. Sri Ramakrishna oneday asked 
his Guru Totapuri why he still practised 
regular meditation even after attaining the 
highest realization. The great monk pointed 
to his brass water-pot which was bright like 
gold, and said that if he did not polish it 
everyday, it would get tarnished. 

Methods of spiritual self -renewal 

Everything in the universe changes except 
the Atman, the true Self. Our T, ego or 
lower, self, is only a reflection of the true 
Self on the mind. And since the mind itself 
is a changing and growing thing, the ego is 
not a permanent entity. The ego of child- 
hood, of boyhood, of youth and of old age 
are different from one another. As we grow, 
our ego goes on changing. Our past is 
strewn with the egos we had once hugged 
and cherished, suffered for and fought for. 
Religion teaches us how to discard the 
impure sinful ego and build up a new 
radiant divine Self in the image of God. 

The Buddhist monk rids himself of his 
guilty conscience by confessing his errors 
before his fellow monks and by reciting the 
Patimokka Siitta. According to Catholic 
theology, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
infused through baptism, gets lost through 
sin. The Catholic purifies himself by con- 
fessing to a priest and then, through the 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. 199. 



Eucharistic holy communion, recovers the 
Indwelling. By renewing the divine Pres- 
ence in him he renews his own self. 

In Hinduism sin eradication (, aghamar - 
sana) is done by simply connecting the 
individual consciousness to the Universal 
Consciousness. There are several ways of 
doing it. One is through the Samdhya 
worship. In the sacred twilight hour the 
worshipper sits alone facing the Sun, the 
symbol of Virat or universal life. He then 
offers his impure self, through a simple 
ritual, into the effulgence of universal con- 
sciousness which purifies and illumines it. 
Sipping a little water he chants : ‘May the 
Sun (the Virat), my will-power ( manyu ) and 
the presiding deities, protect me from wil- 
fully committed errors. May the Night 
erase whatever sin I committed during the 
previous night by my thoughts, speech, 
hands, feet, stomach and the reproductory 
organ. I now offer myself, along with the 
impressions {samskara) of those deeds left 
in me, as an oblation into light of universal 
consciousness represented by the Sun, the 
source of immortality/ 2 ® This ritual may 
appear to be [mere imagination or auto- 
suggestion. But when done with deep faith 
by a sincere spiritual aspirant, it gradually 
purifies his self. Even a thoroughly worldly 
man will find that it enables him to face the 
problems of the day with a fresh mind and 
greater confidence. 

The very purpose of Yajna, sacrifice, is 
self-renewal. In the Vedic period the 
sacrificial altar was regarded as a miniature 
replica of the cosmos, and the offering of 



20 ‘ v x JFgraro 
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A similar mantra is recited in the evening 
addressed to Fire. 
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oblation was an act of taking part in the 
cosmic sacrifice. When a wheat plant matures 
and produces seeds, it will be sacrificed so 
that a new wheat plant may grow in its 
place. In a similar way, the whole universe 
is renewing itself through a complex cosmic 
sacrifice. The ritual of offering oblation in 
the fire was considered an act of sacrificing 
the old lower self for the creation of n new 
higher Self which is open to universal con- 
sciousness. Gradually, service to holy men 
( rsi-yajna), gods ( deva-yajna ), ancestors 

(pitr-yajna), one’s fellowmen ( nr-yajna ) and 
other living beings (bkuta-yajna) came to 
be looked upon as an equally effective form 
of sacrifice. (These five kinds of service 
were called panca-mahayajna, five great 
sacrifices) It was found that through ser- 
vice man could sublimate his lower self into 
the higher Self. Regarding this Manu makes 
a remarkable statement : ‘By the repeated 
performance of the (five) great sacrifices (or 
service), the human body is made divine .’ 2 * 1 
It was this doctrine of the divinization of 
the self through service that the Gita 
developed into the discipline of Karma Yoga. 
The channels connecting the individual self 
with the cosmos are blocked by greed, 
hatred, fear and other feelings in most peo- 
ple. Karma Yoga clears the channels and 
restores the contact. A true Karma Yogi 
feels cosmic life freely flowing in and 
through him, and experiences the thrill of 
perpetual self-renewal. 

As pointed out earlier, every yoga is a 
means of ’ effecting self-renewal. The Yogi 
regards his own Prana as a sacrificial fire 
and offers all actions into it as an oblation . 22 
In the Tantric form of worship known as 
piijd, the worshipper burns up his lower 
self ( papa purusa) in the fire of hundalinj 
through a process called bhuta-suddhi, and 

21 • JT^T cPJ: I 

Manu-Smrti 2.28. 

22 . How this is done is described in the Gtta 

4.24-32. 



creates a new divine self. Mental worship 
(mdnasa-puja), if done with faith and con- 
centration, is as effective as external worship 
in purifying and renewing the self. For a 
Saimyasin his own Atman is itself his sacri- 
ficial fire, and his whole life is a constant 
offering of his life into it 2 ^ Hence Samkara- 
carya in his works describes the Sannyasin 
as an dtma-yajin , a Self-sacrificer. The ritual 
of ordination into monkhood called virajd - 
homa is. a symbolic act of burning up the 
lower self and the regaining of one’s true 
Self, the Atman which Sannyasins call the 
hamsa, the Swan. Some Sannyasins perform 
the viraja-koma mentally everyday ; this 
enables them to renew their selves con- 
stantly and keep the light of Atman burning 
bright in their hearts always. 

The best form of self-renewal is medita- 
tion. If done properly, it will chum the 
whole unconscious and will open its con- 
tents into the conscious. In due course it 
will break open the door to the super-con- 
scious, and further will connect individual 
consciousness with universal consciousness. 
Thus it effects a thorough renewal of the 
whole personality. When we sit for medita- 
tion we should think that the individual 
spirit is having a dip in the luminous stream 

of Sat-cit-ananda. If this awareness is main- 

• • 

tained throughout the day, we will experience 
the joy and wonder of the constant renewal 
of the self in the depths of our conscious- 
ness. 

Everyday the sun rises over a new world, 
for the world renews itself constantly. But 
man alone continues to wander in the dusky 
chambers of his past, clinging to the 
shadows of his former self. This prevents 
him from participating in the unceasing pro- 
cess of self-renewal going on . in universal 

A 

life. Without constant self-renewal our life 



23 • cf. sncJrfa trfcrw: 

Manu-Smrti 6.38. 
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becomes stagnant, monotonous, meaningless, of Sannyasa, let a new effulgent Self arise 
Out of the fire of prayer and worship, out everyday, open to the rhythms of universal 
of the fire of sacrifice and service, out of the consciousness, 
fire of yoga and meditation, out of the fire 



MY WESTERN EXPERIENCE— I 

SWAMI LOKESWARANANDA 

Sometime in 1980 I received a letter from of getting away from my work earlier, I 



Spalding Professor Matilal inviting me to 

* * 

visit Oxford and speak on ‘Vedantic 
Mysticism’ I felt flattered by the invitation, 
but for various reasons I was doubtful if I 

0 

would be able to go. Soon after this Mrs. 
Use Busch from Berlin wrote to me say- 
ing that it would give her and her friends 
great pleasure if I spent a few days in 
Berlin teaching them Vedanta and they were 
prepared to bear all my expenses in this 
connection. I had met this lady in India, 
for she had been a delegate to the great 
Convention which was held at Belur Math 
in December 1980, but though we talked to 
each other several times on that occasion, 
never did she hint then that she might some- 
day invite me to Berlin. In inviting me she 
said that on receiving my letter of assent 
she would send me money to cover my 
passage both ways and proceed to make 
preparations for the meetings that I would 

address. She suggested early October for 

* 

my visit, for she said the climate in that 
month was cool and pleasant in Berlin. 

I accepted her invitation but said that the 
earliest that I was able to leave India was 
in the third week of October. Would that 
suit her? She wrote back that the time was 
all right so far as she was concerned, but 
since it was their expectation that I would 
stay for at least three weeks, I must come 
prepared for the November chill which 
sometimes was quite unpleasant. I wrote 
again saying that since there was no way 



would face the cold anyway and it would 
be a good thing for me, for a change. True 
to her word, she soon sent me money for 
my flight to Berlin and back; and asked me 
to let her know when I was arriving. 

I had meanwhile written to Prof. Matilal 
asking if he would be able to arrange my 
lectures sometime in November. He 

promptly replied saying he would. He, how- 
ever, asked if I would mind speaking on the 
second chapter of the Gita making a com- 
parative study of its non-dualistic and 
dualistic interpretations as made by Sam- 
kara and Ramanuja respectively, instead on 
‘Vedantic mysticism’ which he had earlier 
suggested. I wrote back saying that I would 
certainly be glad to speak on the subject he 
had now suggested, but would that not be 
too technical for a Western audience whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit and of the Indian 
system of philosophy was naturally very 
limited? He replied that an Oxford audience 
did not care for a speech which was too 
general, but demanded something critical. 
My talk, he said, should be accompanied 
by profuse quotations in Sanskrit, for many 
in the audience were expected to know it 
and they would appreciate the talk better 
if the arguments I made were backed by 
Sanskrit quotations. Mr. Robin Twite, the 
Regional Education Adviser, British Coun- 
cil, Calcutta, one of the finest men I have 
ever met, wrote to his head office in England 
to treat me as a guest of the British Council. 
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On his own, he also wrote a letter to Sir 
Isiah Berlin, the most distinguished scholar 
in Oxford now, introducing me as a per- 
sonal friend of his and requesting that he 
spend sometime with me. He sent the letter 
direct, but gave me a copy of it asking that 
I must not miss seeing Sir Isiah, for he was 
a remarkable man, by any token. 

Some of my friends prepared an itinerary 
for me covering a total period of seven 
weeks to be spent in five European coun- 
tries — England, France, West Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy. We have our Vedanta 
centres in England, France and Switzerland 
and there was therefore, no problem about 
my accommodation so far as those countries 
were concerned. As regards Germany, I had 
been assured* by those who had invited me 
that though I would have to stay with 
families, the arrangements would be quite 
satisfactory from my monastic point of view. 
But in Italy I had nowhere to stay except 
in some hotel. Everybody warned that 
hotels in Europe were very expensive and 
in Italy there were also all kinds of rackets. 
Could I not stay somewhere else? My 
travel agents said if I could not stay else- 
where, they would book my accommodation 

in some hotel in Rome where I would be 

♦ 

perfectly safe. Someone then reminded me 
of a group of Italian monks who had once 
stayed at the Institute and been very friendly 
to us. Why didn’t I write to them and find 
out if they would be able to accommodate 
me? Perhaps they could even arrange to get 
for me an audience with the Pope, if I so 
desired. With much hesitation I wrote to the 
leader of the group that I was likely to visit 
Rome in the near future and, if I did, I 
would very much like to see him. I also 
enquired if he could help me get an audience 
with the Pope. Within ten days I received 
a reply from him — a miracle, indeed ; wel- 




see me, and as regards the audience with 
the Pope, he advised that I write to the 



secretary of the Pope direct with a copy of 
the letter to him. I wrote to him again 
enquiring if he could receive me at the air- 
port and if necessary, accommodate me in 
his monastery for the period of my stay in 
Rome. I asked him to send his reply to 
Berlin where I said I would soon be arriv- 
ing on my way to England. 

Thus when all arrangements about my 
journey had been completed, I sent word to 
our Swamis in England, France and Switzer 
land about my impending visit together with 
details of my itinerary and requested them 
to arrange for someone to meet me at the 
airport. They all promptly wrote back wel- 
coming me and said that either they them- 
selves would receive me at the airports or 
someone else on their behalf would do so. 
They all, except one, requested me to speak 
at their centres, which I agreed to do. I had 
sent a copy of my itinerary to Prof. Matilal 
also. He offered to receive me at the air- 
port and invited me to stay with him. The 
British Council also indicated that they 
would receive me at the airport and pro- 
vided me with some distinctive tags to be 
fixed on to my baggage so that their repre- 
sentative could easily recognize me on my 
arrival at the airport. The travel agents 
thought I had better take an Air-India flight 
from Delhi and had accordingly booked a 
seat for me on a huge jumbo plane, which 
starting from Delhi flies practically round 
the world. 

I left Calcutta for Delhi on 24 October 
1981. Before leaving, I .went to Belur Math 
to take leave of the brother-monks and seek 
the blessings of the elders. Revered Presi- 
dent Maharaj said, ‘Beware, you do not 
trip over the interpretations of Ramanuja.’ 
I mentioned the books I had read, adding 
that his own writings on the subject also 
had helped me much. After a restful day in 
Delhi I left for Berlin on 25 October morn- 
ing. It was a little before midnight when I 
landed at Berlin. When I emerged out of 
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the airport, I was given a warm reception 
by a small crowd of Indians and Germans. 
After much garlanding and flashing of 
camera bulbs, Mr. and Mrs. Franke took 
me to their flat which was to be my home 
the next three days. They showed me my 
bedroom and withdrew. Never was bed 
more inviting. 

Next morning I woke up to the twittering 
of a small black bird close to my window. 
I tried to identify the bird but could not. 
It was not like any Indian bird I knew. 
After a quick bath I came out to the draw- 
ingroom to find the Frankes waiting for me. 
We talked about many things over break- 
fast and also after. I discovered they had 
attended the Convention and had also stayed 
at the guesthouse of the Institute. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Franke know English but 
speak it with difficulty. Mr. Franke is al- 
most always silent and unless spoken to, 
never speaks. He runs a Yoga school which 
is very popular. He is not a religious man, 
and Yoga to him is an affair of the body. 
He learnt his Yoga from an Indian Sikh 
in Delhi whose is the only picture hanging 
on the wall of his school. Yoga is very 
popular in West Germany, and in Berlin 
alone there are as many as nine Yoga 
schools. Mrs. Franke is, however, deeply 
religious. She is an initiated disciple of 
Stvami Ritajananda, head of the Centre 
Vedantique Ramakrichna at Gretz near 
Paris. In my bedroom I noticed a strikingly 
good picture showing someone in medita- 
tion — it was her guru’s. Swami Ritajananda 
had come and stayed with the Frankes 
several times ; lately, however, he has not 
been coming due to ill-health. This is why 
Mrs. Franke goes to Gretz once a year and 
stays for a month. Whenever she goes, she 
carries with her woollen garments of various 
kinds for her guru, which she herself has 
knit. As far as I know, she had once been 
very active in the world of fashion. 

After breakfast the Frankes took me out 



on a sightseeing tour. Berlin is beautiful. 
The roads are straight and wide, and of 
course spotlessly clear. There are hardly 
any pedestrians, there are only speeding 
cars of all manner of shapes and sizes. 
People are always in a hurry ; they have to, 
for they want to maintain the standard of 
living they think is the minimum. Only the 
aged and the sick who live off pensions can 
afford to live at a leisurely pace. They may 
often be seen in the side-streets gossi ing 
among themselves, or walking along with 
grandchildren in tow. Architecture has 
undergone a radical change after the Second 
World War. Most old houses have been 
demolished, but those that remain are a 
pleasant contrast to modern houses which 
try to combine, without much success, 
though, beauty with utility. The Frankes 
took me to the infamous Berlin wall. Even 
now, they said, many from East Germany 
come over the wall despite risks of being 
shot. A pleasant surprise was a forest with- 
in the city limits of Berlin. I later discovered 
that many German cities had such forests 
within them where people retired for rest 
and recreation. Supermarkets are now a 
common feature in all European cities. I 
was taken to one of them where Mrs. Franke 
bought me some odds and ends. I saw some 
modern churches which hardly looked like 
churches. This is a change one sees every- 
where in Europe today. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franke are strict vegetarians 
at home, but when they dine out they don't 
mind eating fish and meat. I discovered 
many families in Germany were vegetarian, 
not exactly for religious reasons but because 
they believe vegetarian food is better from 
the health point of view. Mrs. Franke al- 
ways surprised me at table, for she never 
served the same food twice. The food she 
prepared was always simple but delicious. 
And how quickly she finished her cooking ! 
I used to ask her if she was not a magician ! 

Before I left for sightseeing, Mrs. Busch 
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had called to hand over to me my pro- 
gramme till the end of October. According 
to this programme, I was supposed to speak 
at Mr. Franke’s Yoga school that evening 
on ‘Science and Religion*. The audience, I 
was told, would be mostly German, but 
there might be a few Indians also. There 
were, however, no Indian at this meeting. 
I was feeling a bit nervous because this was 
going to be my first speech and that too on 
a difficult, subject like ‘Science and Religion*. 
I was told that there would be an able inter- 
preter to translate my speech into German. 
The ‘able interpreter* turned out to be Anna, 
Mrs. Busch*s daughter. She is indeed a very 
able interpreter. She interpreted most of 
my speeches in Berlin, and although I am 
no judge, others said she had done her job 
very well, conveying all my thoughts cor- 
rectly. Once or twice she was not able to 
translate my speeches and others were re- 
quisitioned. None proved equal to the task 
except one Indian scholar. Prof. Tripathi. 
He has been teaching at Berlin University 
for more than twenty-five years and knows 
German well. One advantage he has is that 
he knows Sanskrit and is thoroughly 
acquainted with Vedantic thought. There 
are many Indians who have lived in Ger- 
many about the same number of years or 
even more, yet they have not mastered the 
language. Once a German university student 
tried to translate my speech, but failed 
miserably. Members of the audience began 
to grumble about his translation. He knew 
German all right, but he was not able to 
convey my thoughts in appropriate words, 
not being familiar with Indian philosophy. 

Mrs. Busch was responsible for organizing 
my lectures in Berlin. She is a person both 
imaginative and dynamic. Wherever I spoke 
she tried to create an Indian environment by 

9 • 

placing Sri Ramakrishna’s picture on a 
decorated altar, burning incense and playing 
Indian hymns and music on tapes. As I 
entered the auditorium at the Yoga school. 



the audience stood-up and greeted me with 
folded hands. There were about sixty people 
present. Mrs. Busch introduced me to the 
audience and announced the title of my 

lecture. I thought I would say a few sen- 

% 

tences first, then Anna would follow with 
her translation. Mrs. Busch thought this 
would be boring to the audience, so I said 
one sentence, paused for Anna’s translation 
and then said the next sentence. I went on 
like this. Never used to this kind of speak- 
ing, I was never comfortable and, when I 

* 

finished the speech, I was completely ex* 
hausted. Now began the question-answer 
session. It was a very lively exchange of 
views that we had between ourselves the 
next hour or so. I enjoyed it very much. 
I think the audience also liked my answers. 
Many came forward to shake hands with 
me and asked when and where I was going 
to speak next. They wanted to attend more 
of my lectures. 

The next day was the Diwali Day which 
the Lugianis, an Indian family, were celebrat- 
ing. The Lugianis, in business and very 
rich, had invited many people to their house 
on the occasion, including the Indian Consul- 
General Chakravarty and his wife. While 
in India I had received an invitation from 
the Lugianis through Mrs. Busch to attend 
the Diwali dinner at their house and also 
gave a religious talk. At first, I thought I 

9 9 

would speak on Mother Kali, for the night 
coincides with the night on which Mother 
Kali is worshipped in some parts of India. 
The Lugianis, however, did not like the idea. 
They wanted that I should speak on religion 
in a general way and then answer questions 
that the audience might like to ask after 
hearing me. Hardly had I begun when ques- 
tions began to be shot at me from all parts 
of the hall where we had gathered. The 
questions were mostly about Indian poverty 
and the caste system. What were religious 
people in India doing about these burning 
problems? It was the Indian section of the 
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audience who asked these questions. The 
Germans, by and large, were silent. The 
Indians seemed to be indignant about the 
fact that I should come to the West to 
preach religion when there was so much to 
do at home. I answered the questions as 
best I could. The Indian Consul-General 
now and then broke in to support me, but 
it was useless. To them India was doomed. 

I spent the next day meeting groups of 
people interested in Vedanta. Some of them 
expressed the hope that a Vedanta centre 
would someday grow in West Germany. If 
France could have a centre, couldn’t West 
Germany have one? There were some 
among them who had come under the 
influence of various religious teachers in 
India. To them Hinduism had come to 
mean a kind of witchcraft. I told them 
religion was a science which would not 



countenance anything opposed to reason. 
Only a mystic of the highest order could 
transcend reason, others were bound by it. 

Almost everyday I spoke at one place or 
another. Once there was a whole -day 
seminar in a rented school building. About 
70 people attended. It was very much like 
a spiritual retreat. 

The Bharat Majlis gave me a reception 
on 29 October. About 100 people were pre- 
sent, both Indian and German. I spoke on 
‘The Ramakrishna Mission: its activities*. 
There were a few questions after the speech, 
but nothing offensive. 

I left for England on 1 November. Mrs. 
Busch and other friends made me promise 
that I would return to Berlin on 15 Novem- 
ber to spend a fortnight among them. 

(To be continued) 



THE STATUS OF THE UNIVERSE 

SWAMl MUKHYANANDA 



A correspondent from Calcutta wrote to 
me in Bengali in November 1981 referring 
to Srsti-drsti vdda, Drsti-srsti vdda and Ajdta 



vdda as given' in V eddnta-Sam jnd-Mdlikd 1 
with some brief elucidations about them. 2 
He has mentioned that he considers Drsti- 

• t f 



11 • In his notes on the V edanta-Samjnd- 
Malika, the author says : Srsti-drsti-vada is the 
philosophic view that the universe has independent 
existence, hence it is perceived. • Drsti-srsti-vada 
is the philosophic view that the universe is there, 
because it is perceived. Ajata-vada is the 
philosophic view that the universe has neither 
existence, nor is it perceived (by a person of per- 
fect realization). 

2 * Excerpts from the Bengali letter are given 
below : 

‘In the V edanta-Samjna-Malika, in Bengali, by 
Swami Dhireshananda, published by Udbodhan 
Office, Calcutta, it is said on p. 46 — drsti-srsti - 
vdda is the view of the madhyama (mediocre) 
adhikari (aspirant), or one who is a thinker ; 
according to this view, the knowledge of the object 
itself is the object — the world itself is the object 



of knowledge and the form of the object remains 
only as long as the perception of it lasts. Hence 
that which I do not experience, has no- existence 
for me at all. When I close my eyes and do not 
see before me this temple, then its previously seen 
form also will not remain any more. When I see 
the temple again, then what I see is another newly 
created form, different from the one seen before. 

My query is this — do the Sannyasins of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission support this view 
or not? 

Srsti-drsti-vada or the view that the world has 

* 

functional validity ( vyavaharika-satta ), in which 
it is accepted that there is the “ objective existence " 
of the world, it has existence independent of the 
perceiver. This is for adhama (inferior) adhikari. 
According to the drsti-srsti-vdda the form in which 
we see the world is dependent on the perceiver — 
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srsti vdda to be extremely apt and reason- 
able and that the modern scientific truths 
also are fully favourable to it, and he has 
asked if this understanding and belief of 
his is correct. He has further desired to 
know if the Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna 
Order support this three-fold view and the 
gradation into inferior, mediocre, and 
superior aspirants based on it or not? As 
the question touches on a philosophical 
problem, I wish to share my reply with the 
readers, as it may be of interest to others 
as well, with some elaboration and refer- 
ences in footnotes. 

This is a question with regard to the 
status of the universe from the philosophic 
viewpoint of the Vedantic schools. So far 
as the Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Order 
are concerned, there is no collective or 
official view on the subject, as it is left to 
the interested individual monks to study the 
orthodox scholastic Vedanta, and they are 
free to hold any view they consider proper. 

Sri Ramakrishna in his teachings often 
says, ‘God alone is real ; all else is unreal’. 
Swami Vivekananda in his ‘Jnana Yoga’, 
‘The Free Soul’ and a few other lectures 
presents the ultimate Advaitic view of A jdta- 
Vdda (non-origination of the universe) also, 
without using the term and without showing 
any exclusive preference.3 In a poem he 
says, ‘This world is a dream ; though true 
it seem’. However, these are general spiritual 

" subjective ” — appearance ; this is the view of the 
madhyama adhikari. 

Ajata-vada — in which view neither functional 
nor even apparent validity {pratibhasika- sattd) of 
the world is accepted. This is the view of piirna- 
jhani brahmavid (one who has perfect realization 
of Brahman) — the uttama (superior) adhikari. 

To me drsti-srsti-vdda seems to be very apt and 
reasonable. The modern scientific truths are also 
fully favourable to it. Is my understanding and 
belief correct?’ 

3* Jhana-Yoga, (Advaita Ashrama : Calcutta, 
1972), lectures on ‘The Atman’, p. 283 ; ‘The Real 
and the Apparent Man’, pp. 321-26. See also his 
‘Song of the Sannyasin’, pp. vii-xi. 

3 



statements without advocating any particular 
philosophic view. In the circumstances, I 
can give you only my personal thoughts on 
the subject as moulded by the literature of 
the Order and other studies. 

Since all philosophizing is possible and 
necessary only in the realm of duality when 
we are experiencing the universe and our 
own individuality as well as that of other 
beings, ajata-vada in the sense of not accept- 
ing any vydvahdrika (functional) or prdti- 
bhasika (apparent) sattd (validity), cannot be 
rationally maintained, for then there is no 
place for philosophizing at all. The author of 
the book in his notes says that ajata-vada 
accepts pratibhdsa (appearance), but not 
prdtibhdsika-sattd (apparent validity), which 
does not seem to connote any real difference, 
for in any case, the appearance of the uni- 
verse as a whole, including the perceiver’s 
individuality, disappears only in the state of 
realization of the absolute non-dual spiritual 
Reality or Brahman. After all, in Advaita, 
everything that exists, or absolute Existence 
(sat), is the Infinite Brahman alone and the 
appearances derive their sattd (validity) from 
Brahman in all the states — whether vydva- 
hdrika or prdtibhdsika. The validity spoken 
of is for us of the appearance, and not of the 
appearance itself. Hence the contention of 
the author that, if prdtibhdsika-sattd is 
accepted, the appearance cannot be removed, 
does not hold water, for when Brahman 
alone is there, what is there to be removed 
and by whom? And as long as the appear- 
ance of the individual’s personality is there, 
the appearance of the universe will con- 
tinue, for both are integral parts of one total 
appearance. 

Ajata does not mean that the apparent 
universe is not experienced or is not amen- 
able to activity on the relative plane, but that 
it is not really bom or originated, that is, 
it is not an active creation or manifestation 
by the absolute infinite Reality or Brahman 
which is changeless. We may exemplify the 
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universe-appearance like this: when we say, 
‘light shines’, it is not to say that light is 
doing any activity, but it is its very nature 
to shine A And the shining appears to us in 
the dualistic state. The universe appears 
spontaneously due to Brahman’s imponder- 
able Power designated Maya, giving rise 
phenomenally to the appearance of the triad 
of jlva-jagat-lsvara (soul-universe-Godhead), 
on the substratum of Brahman, which have 
mutual relative validity in themselves as 
they have the same phenomenal or empiri- 
cal status. They all derive their validity 
from the absolute Reality — Brahman, their 
common substratum. So the statement of 
ajdta is applicable to Brahman’s changeless 
nature, to the fact of non-origination, and 
not to the universe-appearance ; 5 otherwise, 
there was no necessity to assert, and there 
would be none to assert, that it is not born. 
The validity of the universe refers to its 
phenomenal validity to us in the dualistic 
state. In this context, pratibhasika-satta of 
the whole universe is the same as the 
vyd vaharika-satta (cf. the dream world in 
the dream state) within which also we 
experience another type of pratibhasa 
(appearance) like the mirage, which too has 
a type of sattd or validity in life ; 



Cf. Mandukya’K a rika 1.9. Devusyaisa 

svabhavah ay am aptakamasyako sprha (the appear- 
ance of the universe is there due to the very 
nature of the Effulgent Being ; for what desire 
can the ever fulfilled Infinite One have?). 

5. Vedanta, especially Advaita, is not primarily 
interested in the status of the universe, but in the 
nature of Reality— Brahman /Atman. In the course 
of rationally establishing the absoluteness and non- 
duality of Brahman / Atman, which is a fact of 
spiritual experience, it discusses the nature of the 
universe — appearance. As Samkara points out : 
By knowing the nature of the universe (‘the stories 
of creation etc.’) nothing is gained spiritually ; 
but by realizing the Unitary, that is. Absolute, 
nature of Atman, which is the Self of all, one 
attains Immortality, that is, perfection and 
spiritual freedom ( mukti ). (Of. Bhayya on 

A itareya-U panisad, introduction to the chapter 2. 



Maya and Mayic appearance or projec- 
tion is accepted even in the Mdndukya- 
Kdrikdfi In ajata-vdda there is an attempt to 
prove that the universe is unreal like dream 
and did not really originate, and not that 
it does not appear in the dualistic state. 
When one becomes aware of oneself as 

Brahman in Perfect Realization {puma- 

% 

jhana ), his separate limited individuality 
disappears and along with it the appearance 
of the universe also ceases as there is only 
the non-dual infinite Brahman, just as the 
dream-world disappears on waking up and 
is realized to have no existence. But as long 
as one is aware of oneself as an individual, 
the appearance of the rest of the universe 
with its beings and its functional validity 
will not cease, for the individual himself 
is an aspect or part and parcel of the total 
universe. Even if the empirical world seems 
to disappear during dream and deep sleep, 
since true knowledge of Reality has not 
arisen, it comes back along with the 
individuality on waking up with the same 
power of delusion.*? This dichotomy of the 
one integral undivided Existence into 
individual perceiver and the perceived 
universe is itself due to Maya. 

Though Acarya Samkara is said to have 
commented on the Mdndukya-Kdrikd where 
ajata-vada is advocated, in none of his other 
works he seems to mention it. Ajdta-vada 
is only from the Ultimate Reality {pdramdr - 
thika) point of view of Advaita. But sam- 
kara’s is a comprehensive system which 



Na hi srsti akhyayikadi parijnanat kincit phalam 
lyyate ; aikatmya-svarupa parijnanattu amrtattvam 
phalam). 

6. Cf. loc. cit. 1.16-17 ; 2.12 ff. 19; 3.10, 18-19, 
27 ff. 

7* In the case of the plhna-jnani (jivanmukta) 
where there is a semblance of individuality, the 
universe also appears as a semblance without any 
power of delusion. He always remains aware of 
the true nature of his Self and the world as Brah- 
man, and seemingly conducts all his activities free 
from attachment and delusion. 
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accounts for empirical experiences as well. 
He maintains philosophically vivarta-vdda 
(superimposed illusory transformation) from 
the empirical point of view, for ajata is only 
from the sruti or Realization al standpoint ; 
it cannot be an empirical vdda. That is, 
though ajdti (non-origination of the uni- 
verse) is a Realizational fact, ajata-vdda 
cannot be maintained philosophically in the 
realm of duality in the sense of non-appear- 
ance of the universe, samkara accepts and 
propounds the three-fold sattd of Reality, 
from the vivarta point of view. The vydva- 
hdrika and pratibhasika sattd relate to the 
universe and the experiences within it. In 
the pdramdrthika-sattd (absolute validity) 
point of view, ajdta-vada is implied, for it 
asserts, on the basis of sruti, that ‘Brahman 
is the only Reality and it is changeless ; the 
jagat (universe) is unreal and is a Mayic 
appearance superimposed on Brahman ; and 
the apparent individual soul ( jiva ) is nothing 
but Brahman’ (Brahma satyam jaganmithya ; 
jtvo brahmaiva na a par ah ).» 

The gradation of adhikdris (aspirants) 
into uttama (superior), madhyama (medi- 
ocre), and adhama (inferior) in this context 
is from the Advaitic point of view Such 
gradation can be based on only spiritual 
competence, though there may be different 
intellectual viewpoints. Probably, it is meant 
to classify fitness or competency for different 
types of sddhand, ajdta-vada being for those 
who seek identity with Brahman, the 
Infinite, losing their individuality. 



»• The following verse of the Mdndukya- 
Karika (2.32) is also found in the Viveka 
Cudamani (574) of Samkaracarya. 

Na nirodho na cotpattih na baddfio na ca 
sadhakah ; 

Na mumuksuh na vai muktah ityesa paramar- 
thata. 

(There is neither dissolution nor origination ; there 
is none bound and no spiritual aspiranf ; there 
is none seeking liberation nor the liberated one — 
this indeed is the highest Truth for there always 

exists only the non-dual Infinite Brahman.) 

♦ 



The srsti-drsti-vada as explained in the 
book, seems to be for those who accept a 
prior Isvara-srsti (creation by God), which 
we perceive. It is a dualistic theological 
view. Probably that is why it is said to be 
for adhama- ad hikdri, for in this view the 
duality of Jlva-Isvara (soul and God) ever 
remains, and the universe too has real per- 
manent existence. 

The drsti-srsti-vdda can be of two types: 
One is from the point of view of Brahman 
Atman, the Universal Self, which is the 
Universal Consciousness and the substratum 
and source of all empirical consciousness, 
patent or latent, in all beings and entities. 
From this point of view, nothing can exist 
independent of Universal Consciousness, for 
everything rises in it and merges into it like 
waves . 9 Hence, all things get their relative 



9 * Existence apart from Universal Conscious- 
ness has no meaning for existence is always 
associated with awareness of a being or entity by 
itself or by others. Hence pure Existence and 
pure Consciousness are synonymous. Modified 
existence as things is modified consciousness, as 
is evident from the dream. It is only because of 
latent consciousness, that entities possesses the 
power of revealing themselves to other conscious 
beings. Moreover, space-time-causation, in which 
all things exist and function, are not entities and 
do not exist . independent of consciousness. The 
knowledge that a thing exists, it is such and such, 
it does not exist, or exists apart from conscious- 
ness are modes of consciousness only. Such 
declarations are objectively meaningful as external 
facts and applicable in life and functioning only 
in the case of embodied limited consciousness. 
The whole universe and all the beings and entities 
in it rise like waves from the ocean of Universal 
Consciousness, rest in it, and disappear into it, 
even as the dream-world does from the individual 
sub-conscious mind. Just as the dream-world 
and the beings in it with all their functioning do 
not exist outside the sub-conscious mind of 
the individual dreamer, the waking universe and 
its beings and their activities do not exist outside 
the Universal Consciousness — the ‘Universal 
Dreamer’, (cf. yato va imani bhutfmi jayante, 
yena jatuni jivanti, yatprayantyabhisamvisanti . . . 
tad brahma f Taittiriya-Upanisad 3.1.1). 
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existence and validity because of the Atman, 
the very principle of existence and revel- 
ation.w This view, however, does not say 
things do not exist, but holds that they do 
not exist by themselves apart from Atman, 
just as the waves cannot exist apart from 
the sea, and are ever changeful too. But 
things can exist apart from individualized 
consciousness (Jiva), just as different waves 
can exist apart from each other, and 
individuals have to perceive and deal with 
them as they present themselves to their 
empirical consciousness. This is something 
akin to srsti-drsti-vada . Again, conscious- 
ness too, both individual and universal, can 
exist without objects, as exemplified in deep 
sleep and realized in samadhi (transcendental 
state). Consciousness is primary in ex- 
perience and consciousness of objects 
secondary. Hence, the universe has no per- 
manent or independent existence of its own 
apart from Universal Consciousness, and as 
such is only an appearance in Universal 
Consciousness. 

The other type of drsti-srsti-vada refers 
to individual creation or jlva-srsti, that is, 
the world is related to individual conscious- 
ness. When the individual perceives, the 
things are there or come into being ; and 
when he does not, they do not exist for him. 
This can be true only of the individual’s 
dream-world, which is entirely related to his 
own sub-consciousness, from where thoughts 
manifest as things. It is analogous to 
Universal Consciousness, so far as the 
dream-world is concerned. However, the 
minds of persons within the dream-world, 
including that of the dreamer’s dream- 
personality within it, or even the empirical 

The existence of the universe apart from Univer- 
sal Consciousness cannot be proved or asserted 
for he who has to prove and to whom it is to be 
proved are themselves objects of consciousness. 

10* Cf. Samkara’s commentary on Katha- 
XJpanlsad, 2.20. Tadatmana vininnuktamasat- 
sampadyate (Bereft of the Self, entities lose their 
being). 



part of the mind of the dreamer, cannot 
create things within the dream even. This 
again is somewhat akin to srsti-drsti. Simi- 
larly, creation by the empirical consciousness 
or by the perception of the individual can- 
not be substantiated in the case of the wak- 
ing state world. 

The writer of the letter mentioned above 
seems to imply drsti-srsti by an individual 
in the jagrat or waking state world, and he 
says it is rational and is supported by 
science. I do not think science has any- 
thing to do with any of these philosophical 
views or gives support to it. At the most it 
shows that the world is not as we see it or 
as it appears to us y and not that the world 
itself is an appearance, or that we bring it 
into existence, or that it depends on our 
perception. It asserts the independent reality 
of matter /energy and its formations. Science 
is ‘materialistic’ at present, and does not 
deny the validity of the world. It is empirical 
in its approach and limits itself to it. But 
in Western philosophy there is an analogous 
view called “Solipsism’ or subjective 
idealism. It is generally rejected as irrational 
and that it does not accord with facts. 

Though the mind or consciousness is a 
necessary instrument in all our perception, 
and our views of the world and things are 
coloured by our mind — in that sense the 
view is subjective — the things exist apart 
from the individual mind. For instance, you 
say you see a temple. Even when you close 
the eyes, and do not see it, other with you 
there can see the same temple. Further, 
when you open the eyes though you do not 
see exactly the previous temple, you cannot 
see the temple by your wish as a tree or a 
cow. You will see the temple only, though 
it is not exactly the same. If a fire is burn- 
ing a house, if you dose your eyes or run 
away, it does not stop burning. When you 
come back, you will see no house there, it 
is burnt ; and you cannot create it again 
by your perception, for it does not depend 
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on your consciousness. Things no doubt 
change. For that, one does not have to close 
his eyes. That change is not caused by one’s 
non-perception. All things are affected by 
time and are constantly changing. So even 
with open eyes, we do not see the same 
thing for even two seconds, though we do 
not recognize the fact. Further, even our 
body, senses, and mind are constantly chang- 
ing, which themselves are part of the world. 
Since we cannot create things by our mere 
perception and have to perceive different 
things as they are presented to us — a tree 
as a tree, a man as a man, a cow as a cow, 
etc. — and all the changes that take place in 
the world, and further since they are com- 
monly seen by others also, though our 
evaluation may be coloured by our mind, 
we cannot substantiate drsti-srsti-vada from 
the individual point of view. And it cannot 
explain purposeful activity also. Hence 
things can exist apart from individual con- 
sciousness, though not apart from Universal 
Consciousness which determines the nature 

of things and time-space-causation, based on 

♦ 

which we act. In the individual case the 
only correct inference warranted is, one can- 
not perceive things apart from one’s con- 
sciousness, and not that they depend upon 
one’s consciousness or perception. 

The whole subject can be put in another 
way. There is only one absolute Spiritual 
Existence {sat or Brahman) which is 
apparently dichotomized or polarized into 
subject and object, within the framework 
of time, space, and causation, amenable to 
change and activity, by its inscrutable Maya 
Power. Since they are the same one 
apparently polarized Reality, which con- 
tinues as the substratum of both and as the 
source and unchanging witness of all ex- 
periences, the subject and the object are of 
the same substance and have the same 
status and validity, though they apparently 
differ diametrically. When in the waking 
state, the perceiving subject considers him- 



self as a psycho-physical being, subject to 
changes, the rest of the unive se is also per- 
ceived as an objective physical entity with 
other psycho-physical beings, subject to 
changes. When in the dream state, the per- 
ceiving subject within the dream is mental 
in nature, the objective universe and the 
beings in it are also mental, and the dream- 
world has its own framework of time-space- 
causation.H When in the deep sleep state, 
there is no personality of the perceiving sub- 
ject, the universe also is not perceived as an 
object. Both are in abeyance. 1 ^ When in 

11 • The dichotomjzation of one reality into 
bipolar subject and object is very clearly seen in 
the dream where the one mind itself appears as 
the subject as well as the object. The dreamer 
remains as the witness of both. 

One may say, though during the dream and 
deep sleep states, the empirical universe disappears 
for the individual, it is present for the others and 
will also reappear to the individual on waking 
up. But here the perception of the empirical 
individual or the modes of his waking conscious- 
ness are not referred to, when even though one 
may not be aware of some things in the universe, 
he is aware of the universe itself, but the experience 
in different states of consciousness itself 
through which an individual passes. These are 
natural and common to all individuals, and the 
nature of their experience foo is the same in the 
states of waking, dream, and deep sleep. So it 
can be taken as ° ,ir * ; "ersal scientific fact. For 
example, when a person- is looking at the moon 
through a powerful telescope, he has a different 
view of it with the mountains and valleys etc. 
seen clearly, while the others continue to see jt 
in the ordinary way. If each one of them sees 
the moon by turns through the telescope, each 
one sees in the same way as the first one did, 
while the others, including those who have seen 
through the telescope, continue to see the moon 
as before. Yet, they all have now the conviction 
of a different common idea of the moon as seen 
through the telescope, which is factual and is 
valid scientifically for all. Similar is the case 
here. 

However, since everyone finds a changed 
empirical universe when they come to the waking 
state from dream or deep sleep, one may say 
the universe must have an independent existence. 
But the issue is clinched in the samQdhi experience 
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samadhi, one realizes oneself as Atman (the 
Universal Pure Consciousness beyond name 
form, the substratum of individual con- 



when the individual realizes his real nature as 
Brahman /Atman, after which one has a clear and 
unshakable conviction that the universe, including 
all beings and his own personality, is only an 
appearance like dream without any real 
independent existence and that Atman/Brahman 
is the only Reality, just as a waking man has 
with regard to the dream he saw, though during 
the dream the dream-world appeared to exist 
independent of himself and the other individuals 
within it. A waking person will not feel or say, 
though the dream-world has disappeared for me 
who was .in the dream-world and have woken 
up, it exists for the other beings who were in the 
dream. So far as the dream-world is concerned, 
he is the only reality and the source of the appear- 
ance of the dream-world. Similarly, on realization 
of Brahman as one’s Self, one’s personality and 
its correlate the universe with all its beings dis- 
appear, or appear like shadows, and he knows 
that Brahman is the only Reality, the Source of 
the appearance of the universe. It is only iu 
samadhi that the empirical personality really 
disappears and in other states it is only in abey- 
ance. While in deep sleep he perceives the 
absence of everything, in samadhi he has the 
experience of the Infinite Brahman only and does 
not perceive the absence of anything, just as the 



sciousness), and is aware of only the infinite 
Brahman (Universal Pure Consciousness) 
and the identity of Atman-Brahman, beyond 
subject-object relationship, beyond all 
duality, there is neither the universe nor its 
perceiver. Only the absolute Brahman, the 
erstwhile witness of the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the three states, remains 
beyond words and thought. 

Hence, whether the universe is perceived 
or not, whether it is valid or not, whether it 
is independent of .one’s consciousness or not, 
depends on one’s own condition of per- 
sonality and the state of Realization. In 
each stage the universe has as much validity 
as the perceiving individual subject.. 

We may conclude by saying that the 
universe is characterized by srsti-drsti from 
the point of view of the individual (Jlva), by 
drsti-srsti from the point of view of Univer- 
sal Self or Universal Consciousness (Atman/ 
Brahman), and God (TSvara), and ajata from 
the point of view of Absolute Reality (Pure 
Brahman). 



person woken up sees a greater reality everywhere 
and not the absence of the dream-world. 



LET THE WORD GO FORTH 

BRAHMACHARI SHUDDHA CHAITANYA 



Advaita Vedanta is the crowning glory of 
Indian philosophy and religion. It repre- 
sents the culmination of thousands of years 
of introspective thought and meditation. It 
is an ancient religion and was in practice 
long before the dawn of written history; 
yet, though ancient it is peculiarly modem 
and eminently suited to the present age. 
It is Vedanta alone which preaches the 
doctrine of the Self, which sets forth the 
concept of the personal /impersonal God, 



which explains by logical argument the 
moral law of the universe and the course of 
life after death, which harmonizes and in- 
cludes all other approaches to truth. It is 
the Advaita system alone which is eminently 
rational, which is founded on impersonal 
principles, which harmonizes science and 
religion and which may rightly lay claim to 
being a universal religion. And yet this 
teaching, which would bring about a renais- 
sance of religion in the world, is little 
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known, especially outside India. This is the 
word the world is waiting for ; yet it has 
not become a popular religion. 

The reasons for this are several. In the 
first place, Advaita has been heavily com- 
plicated by the fine-spun speculations of 
metaphysics. So fascinating is this 
philosophy that the greatest intellects of 
India have generated a vast and complex 
literature in their attempt to explain the 
mysteries and contradictions of life. As a 
result, the essential truths are often lost in 
polemics and the message fails to come 
through. Secondly, Advaita often contra- 
dicts the narrow dogma of dualistic religions 
and hence meets some initial resistance on 
the part of confirmed believers in dualism. 
But these objections are by the way. The 
main reason why Vedanta has not entered 
into the main stream of Western thought is 
simply because it has not been preached 
abroad with the necessary zeal. Even in 
India, the land of its birth, it is not a popu- 
lar religion. 

Vedanta philosophy has a long history 
comparable to that of a hidden treasure. 
For ages it remained in the possession of 
only a few people, mainly the sannyasins 
living in forests and monasteries. In their 
retreats the all-renouncing monks studied 
and practised, and there they instructed their 
few disciples. These teachers would com- 
municate only with selected individuals, the 
ideal students being the twice-born Brahmin 
who approached the guru in the traditional 
manner. The lowest classes, the foreigners, 
and the ‘general public’ had little access to 
this treasure. Again, it was only those who 
had completed a long course of preparatory 
discipline prior to applying for Jnana that 
were vouchsafed initiation into the mystic 
truths. According to this traditional scheme, 
only a handful of gifted souls succeeded in 
being blessed with the sacred knowledge, 
and a few rare lineages preserved for ages 
what was an elitist and exclusive religion. 



The ancient rsis had a definite rationale for 
their exclusive policies. They adhered to the 
doctrine of adhikdravada — special rights and 
privileges — according to which only a fit 
and fully qualified disciple was allowed to 
receive instructions. The masses were 
deemed unfit and effectively barred from 
coming in contact with the higher teaching. 
Their contention was that the doctrines of 
Jnana would unsettle the minds of the com- 
mon folk and, as the Gita says : ‘One 
should not unsettle the understanding of the 
ignorant attached to action by teaching them 
Jnana . . . #1 The ancients believed that the 
general public was unfit to receive the highest 
knowledge. Instructing men who were 
devoid of virtue would be an exercise in 
futility, like pouring water in the desert or 
casting pearls before swine. Unqualified 
persons, it was said, should be led to the 
truth gradually, by stages, proceeding from 
the lower to the higher. They should begin 
with dualism and worship of a personal 
God, then, by slow degrees purify them- 
selves. In so doing they may subsequently 
undertake the disciplines of the ‘four 
sadhanas’ which would then qualify them 
for the Advaitic teaching. According to the 
traditional notion, men in their present stage 
of evolution must be given a ‘diluted’ teach- 
ing. They cannot be expected to under- 
stand, let alone realize, the pure and simple 
bold truth. 

In the present day there are two contend- 
ing schools of thought. One adheres to the 
orthodox, traditional opinion that monism 
should be taught to the select few and is 
inappropriate for the masses. According to 
another, newer and more progressive out- 
look, however, these truths are to be broad- 
cast to all mankind. The issue at hand here, 
it should be clearly noted, is not one of 
evangelism. The question is not whether 
one should or should not engage in a more 
active missionary or outreach programme. 

i * Bhagavad-GUa 3.26. 




